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MADE MOISELLE RACHEL. 
In the first number of the ‘ Mirror,’ the 


reader will find an excellent sketch of M’ile 
Rachel, the celebrated French Actress. We 
this week present a likeness of her in the 
character of Mary Stuart. 





From the Philadelphia Visiter. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM A. CONWAY, 
TRAGEDIAN., 

(From a MS work on the Drama.) 

BY JAMES REEs. 

“ This is the state of man; to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope. to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls."—Shakspeare. 

** Majestic lordly man with his serene 

And elevated brow and godlike frame, 

Lifting his crest in triumph "— Willis. 

We regret extremely our inability to furnish 
anything like a biegraphica! sketch of this gen- 
tleman. The inability arises, not from our 
negligence in endeavouring to procure the de- 
sired information, on the contrary, we have 
written to those who had it in their power to 
furnish us with tnuch interesting matter, and 
give data and incidents in his life, their an- 
swer to which would at once have obviated the 
necessity of offering this apology to the reader 
in the way of a preface to a limited sketch. 





formed that he was born in London, and was 
educated for the law, having regularly gradua- 
ted at Oxford, and received a diploma at the 
Middle Temple Bar ; but not relishing the dull 
pursuits of legal lore, and being an enthusiatic 
admirer of Shakspeare, and the higher poets, 
he conceived the intention of joining the corps 
dramatique, and made his first appearance at 
the Haymarket theatre, London, with decided 
success, 

Mr. Conway became the subject of critical 
notice as a tragedian, in the city of Dublin, 
where he went after playing an engagement 
in London.—His Jaffier was pronounced supe- 
rior to anything of the kind they had ever wit- 
nessed, and his range of characters taken as a 
whole, were considered so excellent that criti- 
cism was at once disarmed, and the pen, its 
sword and buckler, lay in the arena as the proud 
memorials of his victory. 

An actor however may be great in Dublin, or 
any other city in the world, save London. Te 
may be looked upon as a Garrick, and proba. 
bly possess as much genius, yet if he has not 
played in the principal theatres of the latter 
named city, the claims he has to the title of an 
actor, and character of a man of genius, would 
vanish before this blazoned tribunal of the 
world. 

To London again, Conway bent his steps ; 
fame had been busy with his name. Some in- 
pendent Editor, or unbought critic, who had 
witnessed his impersonation of some leading 
characters in Dublin, dared to compare him to 
the Kembles! This was an insult to the aris- 
tocracy of the drama, and the subject of it 
made his appearance in London under circum- 
stances peculiarly calculated to embarrass a 
young man of an acute, nay, almost morbid 
sensibility. The Kembles were the giants of 
Old Drury, and anything like opposition at the 
other houses was met by a corresponding one 
on their part.* It now however assumed an 
intellectual form, it was not show-pageant and 
the gew-gaws of show and romantic spectacle, 
but the “ bone and sinew of the mind,” it was 
Conway and Miss O'Neil! 

Conway, gifted as he was, had no control 
over his feelings, he was, as already stated, 
sensitive, his mind ‘was of that peculiar con- 
struction which received impressions as would 
wax the seal, only to be obliterated by its des. 
truction; his was the fixed unaltered mind, 
whose workings only strengthened and made 
the impress deeper. His sensitiveness arose 
from this very cause; if he could have wiped 
them off—removed by any process of reason. 
ing the indelible “ foot-marks” to his misery, 
others would have succeeded them, and Con- 
way, to use his own familiar expression— 

“Would have been himself again.” True 
genius is always timid,—modest and retiring ; 
its mind is rich in all that constitutes intellec- 
tual enjoyment—studded with gems of its own 
creating.—Gems to light its own—its mimic 
world. Yet is the mind of genius weak, it 
cannot withstand adversity, and the withering 
storms of life, it recoils within itself; and 
sickens at the approach of danger. Strong 





* For some interesting particulars in relation to 
this fact, See Dibdin's Reminisences. 


From gentlemen of his profession, we are in- 


minds are to be found in the absence of genius, 
they are of a masculine ofder, and are framed 
“fur deeds of arms,” or the war of councils. 
Conway's was of a softer construction—it was 
effeminate at times, and only showed its power 
when like Milton's it soared above the bounda- 
ries of earth, and grappled with the gods. 
Milton was a mere child when the pen fell 
from his nerveless hand—but we are not ana- 
lyzing the human mind—yet is this much ne- 
cessary for our present purpose. 

Conway, it is said loved Miss O'Neil, we do 
not doubt it; his own impas-ioned acting with 
her, and which drew down the avelanching 
power of the Kembles, was attributed altogether 
to this cause. He lived but for the stage, it 
was the temple wherein he worshipped— for she 
was the presiding priestese, This was one of 
those impressions which gave to his after life 
a character. No change no variety could 
ever erase it, it clang to Lins with all the tena- 
city of a “ thing of life,” it maddened him! 

The success which attended their united 
acting was unprecedented in the annals of the 
drama.—The aristoeracy had to adept other 
means than those of talent for talent; the press 
was sought, alas! too easily found when the 
golden palm is extended, ‘The hired assassin 
seized his Hydra headed, or rather pointed pen, 
and gave the deadly blow. The paper entitled 
“John Bull” now commenced a series of low, 
vulgar abuse—diegraced still more by being 
culled criticism. ‘They were all aimed direct 
at Conway, piece followed piece—ridicule and 
caricature succeeded, money kept the venomed 
engine in motion—what other earthly power 
could stop it? Poor Conway felt the shaft— 
his was the heart to fee] a pang—it engendered 
there. Ambition fell before its blighting power, 
and she, on whom he doated, looked scornfully 
upon him.* The scene which before looked so 
bright, darkened, the horizon became overcast, 
—he lost all energy—sickened—and the Kem- 
bles with their hired press triumphed! Conway, 
the talented Conway, the man of genius, whose 
Coriolanus,—Brutus,—Othello, Hamlet, &c., 
were conceived the very beau ideal of excel- 
lence, gave up fame—honor and glory to’ the 
petty hired seribbler of the John Bull. Here 
it was Conway showed weakness, he had genius, 
the world adinitied it, but alas! it was genius 
without strength ; he should have traced out the 
assassin; there were still some honest men in 
London, aye, men who were not to be cheated 
out of their opinions by unknown writers; he 
should have exposed the motives of his slan- 
derers, appealed to the public, that very public 
whom he nightly delighted. But no, he quitted 
the stage, thus giving them all the advantage, 
and tacitly, as it were, yielded up his claim to 
the title of a great Actor. He became a 
prompter at a minor Theatre.t After serving 
in that capacity for some time, he returned to 
Dublin, where he played a round of characters 
with eminent success. In 1823 he conceived 
the idea of coming to this country. He came 
and opened with Hamlet, at the Park Theatre, 
New York, the same year. He soon gave 





*# it is said, Miss O'Neil refused his addresses. 

+ He was prompter under De Camp, while that gen- 
theman was manager of a theatre in New Castle on 
Tyne. We have seen several of his marked copics 
of plays. 
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those strong evidences of genius which to this 
dey linger round the seat of memory like some 
fond dream of early life, and the remembrance 
of which calls up a thousand pleasing associa- 
tions, giving as it were to the stern realities of 
life, a shadowy prescience of the future —Such 
was the genius of Conway, when it burst upon 
us in all its strength, but alas ! how evanescent! 

On his arrival here, Cooper, the great favourite 
of the American play-going people, carried 
everything before him, and having no competi- 
tor, was looked upon as an unrivalled actor ; 
and such indeed he was, before the imbecility 
of his age, and the fatigues of his profession, 
had deprived him of a portion of those intel- 
lectual powers, which once gave such effect to 
his illustrations and delineations, of the won- 
derful bard of Avon. Mr. Conway had per- 
formed but twice, to an American audience, 
before the hero of the American Stage, found 
that he had a competitor of no mean distinction, 
but as he was magnanimous enough to admit 
the talents and powers of his rival, they per- 
formed together for some time, each one as- 
suming alternately the part the other had en- 
acted. An arrangement like this was alike 
honorable to both, and equally conducive to 
their mutualinterests. After having performed 
for some months in New York, and gained the 

ood willof the populace, Mr. Conway visited 

oston—Philadelphia—Baltimore, the city of 
Washington, and Charleston, S. C., and in the 
summer of 1823 fulfilled an engagement in 
Providence, and gained the good will of all 
who had the pleasure of mingling in his socie- 
ty. The next season he visited New Orleans— 
his success in that city was great. Le then 
visited the Western States, performing at the 
theatres in Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and other towns on the river. It is somewhat 
remarkable that his acting during his first en- 
gagement in the country, was not characteris- 
tic of the gloomy temperament of his mind. 
He had left his native land forever. His dearest 
hopes were blasted—his heart's treasures had 
been rifled, and he came to America a stricken 
deer. Long had he borne up under the grief of 
his soul which has no alleviation, but grew bur- 
thensome with time—and while the cold drops 
of agony were on his brow, his struggling ener- 
gies were put in requisition to give amusement 
to others: like the mighty man of yore, who 
made sport for all Philista with his sightless 
orbs. By ashort poem which appeared over 
his signature in a New York paper, it became 
evident that he was the victim of hopeless love. 

We give the verse alluded to: 

“And thou whom next I love, 
To thee,‘ dear kindred blood, that fills my veins, 
Farewell to thee—augments all other pains, 
That [ in parting prove.” 

Still the dark shadow was on his soul, some 
mystic spell bound him in its chain. There 
were hours when he became pensive and sad. 
It was evident in characters where the deepest 
passions lay hid, and when the sensibilities of 
the heart were to be called forth. Fearful 
reality seemed to embody itself in his acti ns, 
and the audience have shuddered, when with 
knife in hand he would seize the victim of his 
mighty wrath, and dash as it were the sharp 
blade deep in his heart. His Bertram was a 
fearful performance—a stern degree of sub- 
limity marked those passages which place its 
gifted author with the proudest name in the 
dramatic volume. We will not dwell upon his 
acting—our blood curdl>s at the recollection of 
it. ‘To the Literary Cadet, a very popular peri- 
odical, we are indebted for the following addi- 
tional facts in relation to this gifted, though un. 
fortunate gentleman. 

“ In the winter of 1825, he returned to New 
York; but as the Italian opera was then the 
all-absorbing topic of the city, the legitimate 
drama was neglected. He soon after visited 
Boston, where he performed a few nights to 
crowded houses; from that city he repaired to 
New York, and at the latter end of 1896, took 
an everlasting farewell of the stage, its horrors, 





and vexations, its delights and miseries. In the 
summer of 1897, he visited Newport, and in a 
secluded place adjacent to the ocean, he shut 
himself out from the world, and confined him- 
self to books, and us it is said, was déeply en- 
gaged in the study of theology, preparatory to 
taking holy orders. As to what was his inten- 
tion, we are not confident, nor can we say for 
a certainty, that he intended to enter the pul- 
pit, but it was said that he had intended to be- 
come a herald of the cross, and we were in- 
formed some months since, that his friends in 
Boston were about to erect a church for his 
occupation. Some three or four weeks of the 
last summer he resided in this town, and took 
lodgings at the Franklin House, where the 
most of his time was spent in his room, and 
he rarely appeared in the street. During this 
period his who'e conduct was marked by a de- 
gree of singularity which could not but be ob- 
served by his friends, and caused them some un- 
easiness, ‘Those with whom he had once been 
familiar, he treated with politeness, but it was 
that forced politeness which gives one to under- 
stand, that his acquaintance chooses the silence 
of the cluset, to the society of the world. He 
rarely spoke to any one, further than to ex- 
change the courtsies of the day, and seemed 
anxious to avoid the world and its conversation. 
He spoke not of his intentions, as to his future 
course of life, though he frequently avowed his 
determination to quit the stage forever. T.eav- 
ing Providence, he again visited Newport, 
where he continued some time, and then re- 
paired to New York, in which city, we last 
saw him, moody and melancholy, apparently 
care-worn and distressed. About twenty days 
since (this the reader will recollect was wrilten 
just after his death) Mr. Conway took passage 
for Savannah, on board the ship Niagara, and 
having arrived off the bar of Charleston, he 
seized an opportunity, when the passengers and 
captain were at dinner, and threw himself into 
the sea. Every effort was made to rescue him 
from the grave he had chosen, but in vain, as 
the wind blew a gale and the sea was very 
rough. Peace to his ashes! and whilst the 
ocean heaves its waves above him, may he 
qeety rest on his coral bed, while his spirit 
wells in the regions of the happy. [It is 
material to observe that Mr. Conway had his 
valuable gold watch, his pocket-book, and all 
his cash on his person when he rushed over- 
board, fortunately a prayer-book was found, 
containing from his banker 100/. made paya- 
ble to his mother.] Mr. Conway, at the time, 
of his death, was about forty years of age. 
His person was well formed, and commanding ; 
he was about six feet four inches high, well 
proportioned, muscular, and exceedingly mas- 
culine. He possessed great muscular power, 
and a masterly command of his countenance, 
which seemed to have been expressly formed 
to express the passions of the soul, and to de- 
lineate the writings of Shakspeare. As an 
actor, his manner was perfectly original—he 
performed like himself alone, and followed no 
other model that that which was formed by his 
own judicious conception of the author. His 
voice was full, round and capacious, capable of 
great modulation, and he held over it the most 
perfect command. * * * * But it was not 
as an actor that Mr, Conway was most distin- 
guished. As a gentleman and a scholar, he 
maintained a pre-eminent rank—was charita- 
ble—humane—correct in his habits—a friend 
and a benefactor—a patron to the indigent of 
the profession, and a man who ever strove to 
assist and reward modest merit : 
“His years were young, but his experience old, 
His head unmellowed, but his judgment ripe ; 
And in a word, (for far behind his work 
Come all the praises that I now bestow,) 
He was complete in feature, and in mind, 
With all good grace, to grace a gentleman.” 





The hon. Mrs. Norton, has issued a card, 
contradicting in the most positive manner, a 
report that she was about to appear on the stage. 


For the Dramatic Mirror. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIMPEY. 
CHAPTER I. 

Some account of a manufacturing village. The 
consequence of private charity, Ingratitude con- 
trasted, A scene in the house of the schvol mistress. 

The Borough of L— is to be found upoa 
the map of Pennsylvania, on the maryg:n of the 
Schuylkill river, in a direct line from Philadel- 
phia; a distance of eighteen miles, 

Years back it wasan out of the way place, a 
lonely spot. Its inhabitants were all friendly to 
each other, They were all, or nearly all, related. 
Originally, the principal portion of them were 
Swedes, hence the name of “ Swedes Ford,” 
given to the only place acress the river, within 
ten mites of the city, known as a ferry. Years 
ago the people residing there were happy. A 
little wooden building answered for a school, 
church, and all, The parson was born among 
them. He had no prejudices, but what they had. 
He had no doctrine but that in which they con- 
scieatiously believed. Sunday schools were 
unknowga, tract societies were not then in exist- 
ence, the march of improvement, in every branch 
of morals, literature, and mechavism, had not 
crushed all the natural feeling of the human 
heart. I remember it well ; it was the scene of 
my youth—-of my disgrace, or rather folly. I 
left it. 

Years have rolled away. Other countries and 
climes, though uniting, could not win me from 
the recoliections of my youth; even the cruel and 
unrelenting conduct of my uncle was forgotten, 
in the excitement of again pressing the ground 
whereon the impress of youthful footsteps was 
still visible. How sweet is memory. 

Toe hand of time had pressed its hand but 
lightly upon my head. Still was that loved 
spot fresh in my mind, I visited it. What a 
change! Ere | came within sight of the vil- 
lage; I heard the puffing of steam, and the 
whirl of wheels: it was now a manufacturing 
town. I am not adverse to manufactories— 
They are an honor to our country ; still I could 
not, cannot forgive them, for crushing and de- 
stroying every trace of my early youth. The 
whole village was changed. I was not known— 
kindred friends had passed away, their epitaph 
was all that remained of them. My uncle, but no 
more of him, he denied me audience. The very 
countenance of the old, and once happy villagers 
were changed; haggard poverty, ragged squalling 
children—uathrifty house-wives had taken the 
place of the once happy few I knew in other and 
happier days. I sighed. One was living, and 
only one that retained some traces of the past, it 
was my old school mistress. Tears coursed their 
way down her aged cheeks, as she childishly 
conned over as it were the dream of other days. 
She was ia her eightieth year, What a commen- 
tary on the balmy healthfulness of the place, so 
it was before the manufactories were established. 
No more of this—what a change ten short years 
had made. 

Jn a corner of a room in one of the largest 
cotton factories in the place, was seated a boy of 
about ten years of age. He was picking cotton. 
His little hands were red with the cold, for it 
was early winter. He had no stockings on his 
feet, and Lis toes peeped from worn out shoes. 
There were tears in hiseyes. Misery sat scow!- 
iug on his brow. His hair was matted, and 
mixed up with the particles of cotton he was 
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picking. He presented the index to a large 
volume of wretchedness—he was an epitome of 
the world’s ingratitude, and the unequal distribu- 
tion of its gifts. I pitied the boy, and spoke 
kindly to him, There was something in his 
look, indicative of a good heart, which pleased 
me. I asked him if he had parents. 

“No sir, | am an orphan.” 

“With whom do you live?” 

« The old cake woman,” 

** Can you read ?” 

* No sir, I never went to school.”’ 

** How long do you work here ?” 

“Ten hours.” 

“How much do you get t” 

“* Twenty five cents.” 

Poor fellow! my heart bled for him. Before 
I left the village I deposited a sum of money 
with my attorney, for the purpose of giving the 
poor factory boy something like an education 
a village education. It was but little, for my 
unanswered letter to my uncle left me nothing 
to expect from him. The lawyer promised to 
attend to it. How he performed that promise 
will be seen hereafter. As I left the village I 
cast one lingering look behind. I thouzht I saw 
the boy wave his hand to me from the factory 
window, I was sure it was his hand, and I vowed 
to return and see that my orders were obeyed in 
regard to him. Why is it that our sympathy is 
stronger than ourreason? I would bave spurned 
a rich man’s son, and yet was I hugging in my 
soul’s deep recess the remembrance of this poor, 
ragged, tattered, uneducated boy. Why was it? 
Upon me he had no claim, I was not of his 
blood. The grave had closed over those once 
dear to me; but I will not repine, heaven's will 
be done. 

The stranger departed, we will now continue 
the story, in our own way, leaving him to act his 
own part, the recording of which be our task. 

The night set in colder than the day had been, 
it was snowing; wrapping himself up in an old 
blanket, the little boy who had so excited the 
sympathies of the stranger, made his way home. 
What a home! there were none to welcome him, 
no friendly voice to greet him, 

“Ah! you have come at last have you? here 
take this bag, run down to the mill, and get a 
quarter of flour. Do you hear?” 

“ Ye-es ma’am, but I am very cold.” 

«Cold, indeed! Then will the walk warm 
you, be off.” 

Away went the poor boy to the mill. It 
still continued to snow. What kis thoughts 
were during that long and cheerless walk, may 
not be known, nor his aspirations of the great 
future. The wind whistled over the heath, the 
snow was drifting fearfully against the banks of 
the road; and the little fellow hurried on as if 
apprehensive that his return would be impracti- 
ble. 

“I would not like to die yet,” he said. “I 
have no friend but him, and for his sake I will 
live.” 

As the boy spoke his eyes brightened, his step 
became more firm, mind conquered the feebleness 
of body, and his errand was performed in so brief 
a space of time, that the “ old cake woman” gave 
him a bowl of warm milk and a muffin for his 
supper. 

The last words the poor boy said, as he was 
falling asleep that night, were—* I will bear a!l 
for his sake. I have yet a friend,” 


The morning was cold and cheerless, the snow 
was deep upon the ground. “I will not die, for 
there is one who thinks of me,” this was uttered 
by the poor factory boy as he took his station 
among a dozen others, to pick cotton, 

“ Holloa Jack Smith, Simpey has got a piece of 
silver money.” 

The boys, as well as every body else called 
the boy Simpey. So shall we. 

“ Well,’ replied Smith, “ what of that, I have 
had silver too, That was before I come to work 
here. These factories have made father and 
mother so miserly, that I aint had a cent fora 
month.” 

* But,” observed the other, “how came Sim- 
pey to have so much money? he has no friends, 
no relations.” 

“ True,” replied Smith, “ that’s true, how did 
he come by it?” 

“I will tell you Smith, listen ; he stole it 
from old Granny, the cake woman,” 

The whisper went round, the poor boy was 
looked upon as a thief, and condemned by the 
juvenile court, without judge or jury. So it is 
with the great world, Set the stone of scandal 
im motion, and it will never stop until it crushes 
many an innocent heart, and leaves the wreck of 
many a man’s hopes blasted upon the cold cheer- 
less pathway of the world. Scandal is the incu- 
bus of the earth ! 

The day passed over, the poor boy eat his crust 
alone. His companions,the companions of a fac- 
tory boy! shunnedhim. Night came—it snowed 
still harder than it had done on the day previous. 
He waded through the snow drifts to his inhospita- 
ble home, for such indeed it was, The old woman 
stood at the door, (she had already been apprised 
of his having a silver piece of mone,y) with her 
arms a-kimbo, looking like one prepared for 
battle. Battle on whom ? a helpless—naineless 
boy! 

“ Well, master vagabond, was it for this I 

picked you up at my gate, nursed you, and 
brought you up, so as you could earn a penny? 
Was it for this 1 educated you in the village 
factory. eh? look you young rascal, give me that 
silver piece of money ; you stole it, you know you 
stole it, Guve it back to me, Or I'll brain you— 
you ungrateful wretch.” 

“Granny, | never stole anything, not even a 
cake when I was half starved. This piece of 
money was given to me by the gentleman who 
left money with Lawyer Brief for my schooling. 
He told me he left it, and I know, Granny, he 
told me the truth.” 

“Left money with Lawyer Brief! Out, in- 
grate robber! leave money with Lawyer Brief, 
when I—I your own—I mean your adopted 
mother, is alive, and well to do in the world, 
fool! If there be money, I am the one to have 
it. Don’t comein here, You shall never put 
your foot inside my door again. Away, away, 
and she slammed the door in his face. 

In a lone house, situated in a lane leading 
direct from the school house, and on the verge of 
the forest, stood the humble cot of Mrs. Maguire, 
the old school mistress, of whom mention has 
already been made. She was dressing the wounds 
her son had received by the explosion of some 
gunpowder. He was her only support. Both of 
his eyes were destroyed. He was sightless, 
earth to him waschaos. All night. This acci- 
dent occurred but a short time previous to the 
opening of our tale, The physician, akind soul, 
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had during his visits buoyed up the sufferer with 
hopes of sight. It was only hope deferred, 
enfeebling what it lulls. That very afternoon, he 
had authorized the aged mother to undeceive her 
son—crush the rising gleam of the future, and 
render him miserable for ever! 


“You hurt me, mother; there, you touch the 
ball of the eye.” 

The tears were falling from the aged woman's 
eyes, as she was wiping away the remains of a 
poultice. 

“ Alas! my son, there is no ball, no eye.” 

“Mother! ah I know now, yes I remember, 
the doctor told me 1 would loose the sight of one, 
Well, I have one left, that will do. I can see 
enough with that to labor for you, mother,” 

“ Ah! my dear son, be calm, you must be pa- 
tient, you must hear, you must know all,” 

“ Know all! what must | know? Am I not 
content with one eye? What care I for the 
other.” 

The mother wept aloud. There were the 
sockets, the lights of the body were broken— 
crushed, 

“ Do you think my son that——I mean, do you 
really feel as if this eye was perfect?”’ 

“ Perfect! certainly. DoT not feel the ball- 
Is there not motion in it?” 

A protuberance of flesh bulged out, which the 
poor boy took for an eye. Again the mother 
essayed to speak—again attempted to break the 
horrid truth to him. It was impossible ; it was 
his only hope. She could not—would not de. 
stroy it. 

“ [cannot help laughing, mother, when I hear 
you talk of my eyes being both gone. You are 
foolish, more so than I am; why do you know 
that, whea the bandage is off, I fancy I can distin. 
guish you. I am sure I saw the dim outline of 
your features.” He had gazed upon them often, 
but now, it was but the reflection of memory, 


“Dear son, don’t speak so. I am old, and 
almost childish, yet-—but no matter, if the widow’s 
prayer avails onything, if her earnest appeals to 
the throne of grace are heard, then, my son, your 
sight, if not destroyed, will be restored to you.” 

“Mother, there is some one at the door.” 

“Who's there ?” 

“It is me, Mrs. Maguire, poor Simpey,”’ 

“* Simpey out this time of night?” The widow 
opened the door, and the poor boy entered, cov- 
ered with snow, and nearly half frozen, 

“How is this ? what’sthe matter? Is Granny 
dead ? 

“No ma’am, but poor Simpey is neaily so. 
She turned me out of the house, as a thief, a 
robber. I am no thief, Mrs, Maguire, no rob- 
ber.” 

“What is that Simpey says? he a robber, 
nonsense,” observed the widow’s son. 

«She says I stole this from her. It was given 
me, Mrs. Maguire, indeed it was given to me, by 
him.” 

“ Whom do you mean?” 

‘The gentleman in black.” 

«I should be sorry, Simpey, if one so young 
had dealings with that personage; do you not 
know, that is a more fashionable name the 
modern world has given to the enemy of man.” 

“I did not mean that, indeed I did not Mrs, 
Maguire.” 

“I know who you mean, he was here, I know 
him well and his history, he has a kind heart,” 
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“ That he has, ma’am, O! if you had seen him 
as I did, gazing on us wretched boys in that 
room, the tears rolled down his cheeks, as if they 
were water,” 

“Like, like him,” muttered the old lady. ‘Sit 
down Simpey, I will get you something to eat. 
My son has not yet had his supper.” 

The old lady had scarcely shut the door before 
the blind boy called Simpey to him, and taking 
hold of his hand, placed the fore finger on the 
protuberance of the eye above mentioned, and 
asked him if he did not feel a round ball. 
«« There—there, Simpey, press it hard, it dont 
hurt.” 

“[ do feel something, William, it is like an eye 
ball, it moves,” 

“There. I knew mother was wrong, ha, ha, 
ha. I shall see again; I will read once more, 
and enjoy the glorious blessing of sight.” 

“T cannot read William,” replied Simpey in a 
melancholy tone of voice. 

“When my eye sight is restored, Simpey, I will 
learn you to read and write, 

Simpey cast one look upon the poor mutilated 
creature, heaved a bitter sigh, and crept towards 


a miserable fire in silence, 
( To be Continued.) 





The following letter has been published in 
the New York papers purporting to be from a 
Mr. H. E. Sutton. The main object of which 
is to make money by getting up what foreigners 
call an excitemeat. ‘The American people 
have been humbugged long enough by such 
folly, and it is time to open their eyes and be 
like Paddy, “ wide awake.” Sylvain is trying 
to court a complimentary benefit out of the 
Gothamites. In heaven’s name what for? what 
has he done? If we do commit such follies, 
let us at least benefit our countrymen by them. 
This letter was dated the 2d; the reader will 
understand, of course, that a concert was on 
the tapis—it took place on the Sth!!! A mere 
trick of the trade, 

To the Editor of the Herald: 

Sin—A disgraceful attack having appeared 
in the New World, of the same character as 
was formerly in the Signal, now decea-ed, I 
think it but due to Mrs. Sutton, who is suffer- 
ing under these unjust and infamous articles, 
to state the true cause of their origin, Upon 
iny arrival in this country, Mr. Park Benjamin 
was very assiduous in his attention to Mrs. 
Sutton and myself, honoring us with his presence 
in our box at the National Theatre, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Watson, jr the brother of Mrs. 
Bailey. He perused with great interest the 
praises bestowed on Mrs. Sutton in the numer- 
ous foreign journals I took to him, besides the 
original letters from Rossini and Duniz :tti, the 
two great maestros, and requested of me one 
of Mrs. Sutton’s portraits, which I gave him. 
Soon after, he noticcd in his paper Mrs Sutton’s 
success abroad, &c., like some of the other 
papers, and my surprise m vy be imagined when 
1 had a demand made upon me for ten dollars 
for what I had never authorised. I immediately 
paid it, but stated that in future I mut reque-t 
him to consult me piior to doing anything of 
the kind, as [had made up my mind never to 
pay any such demands, as Mrs. Sution wanted 
nothing beyond what her talents merited. 
After this, appeared the series of disgraceful 
attacks on Mrs. Sutton. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obe'dt, 


H. E. SUTTON, 


Saturday Evening. 





DRAMATIC MIRROR, 
AND LITERARY COMPANION. 
__ Saturday Morning, October 9, 1841. — 
“We this week give the first chapter of the 
Adventures of Simpey. It is a tale of much in- 


terest, and will no doubt, ealist the curiosity of 
our readers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Clytus” is under consideration. 


We have received the third number of Mr- 
Larkin’s “ Old Country Rambles.” We are 
pleased to add that they are highly spoken of, 
and commended by our readers. It will ap- 
pear in our next. 

“ W.’s” essay on the “Power and Influence 
of Music”’ is entirely too long for our columns, 
With his permission, we will condense it. 

“ A.” Is referred to our second number—he 
will there find an answer to his question. 


ERRATA. 
In our last number several typographical 


errors occurred for which we would apologize 
to the reader. In the notice of Mr. Cline, the 
leader of the orchestra of the Chesnut street 
theatre, the word bass occurs instead of bars— 
‘ Pagarsenis’ for Paganini—and ‘ worked’ for 
evoked. 

Also, in adapting the words of Moore's 
beautiful Lyric, the tautology of the word ‘ de- 
serted,’ will be readily observed in place of 
“and all but hope departed.” 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE 


Acting was instituted on a religious account; 
and so tenacious were the Greeks, so jealous 
of the funds which were raised for the celebra- 
tion of those shows, so watchful that they 
should mot be expended in any other service | 
that it required not only all the art but all the 
credit of a Demosthenes, to throw out a hint 
to the people, and that too but obliquely, for 
the theatrical money to be appropriated to the 
advantage of the whole Atheniin states, by 
applying it to the carrying on the war. It ap- 
pears, however, that the people valued theatri- 
cals too high in that age to permit the means 
of their indulging in its pleasing exhibitions 
to pass from among them. No less than 
one hundred thousand pounds were expended 
upon a single tragedy of Sophocles. It was 
the encouragement thus given to writers which 
brought from obscurity the divine Socrates, 
who assisted Euripides, and a Solon, the stern 
critic, whose pen was the terror of the age. 
Plutarch: thought “plays were useful to 
polish the manners, enlighten the mind, and 
instil principles of virtue in the breast of every 
beholder.” Mighty Cesar, who gave laws and 
freedom to Rome, was an excellent poet as well 
as orator. A Scipio thoug!.t it not beneath 
him to enjoy the polite and briliant society of 
Lelius, and a Terrence. Brutus made a jour- 
ney from Rome to Naples to see an excellent 
troop of Comedians, and was so well pleased 
with their performance, that he sent them to 
Rome, with letters of recommendation to Cic- 
ero, to take them under his patronage. We 
could fill a volume in quoting the opinions of 
learned writers in favor and in defence of the 
drama, but deem these few sufficient for the 
present. 























MIRROR. 


The Holy Sciiptures does not furnish us 
with arguments against plays; on the contrary 
we find quotations there in favor of them, and 
it is not perhaps generally known that the 
Apostles constructed many of their admirable 
s ntences upon passages found in the writings 
of the celebrated dramatic poets. 

In the days of Augustus, dramatic enter- 
tainments were the common public diversions 
of the people through all the then provinces of 
that spacious empire; had they been deemed 
immoral, could they have passed uncensured 
by all our Appostles, who at that time went 
forth to convert all nations. No vice, no impiety 
had ever escaped them; not only crying sins 
provoked their censure, they even reproved the 
indecencies of dress, and indelicacies of be- 
haviour. In many places they must certainly 
have met with theatres; but we have not heard 
of any one poet or actor who received any 
reprimand from them. The text of St. Paul, 
** Evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
was an expression of the comic poet, Menan- 
der, three centuries before. By the Apostle 
adopting this sentiment it clearly shows that 
dramatic writings do not lay under the cen- 
sure of the gospel. Would St. Paul, who was 
one of the most learned men of the Apostles 
have incorporated the noted saying of a heathen 
poet into the Gospel (however moral the expres- 
sion might be,) if plays had been deemed crimi- 
nal and improper, or if such entertainments 
had been thought unworthy of Christian audi- 
tors? 

A further instance of his respect for dramatic 
writers, we find in the 28th verse of the xviith 
chapter of Acts; it runs thus; “in him we 
live and move, and have our being, as certain 
writers of your own have said, for we are his 
offspring also.” 

Again, in the 12th verse of the Ist chapter 
of his Epistle to Titus, he uses the words of 
Epaminondas the poct, when he says, “One 
of themselves, even a prophet, said, the Cretans 
are always liars.” ‘Thus the Aposile not only 
speaks in the words of the poets, but he also 
Vindicates the usefulness, innocence, and 
morality of the drama.”’* 

It has been said by one of.our own learned 
and of course, liberal divines, that the drama 
frowns vice into the shade, and paints in high 
and bold relief the pictures of enduring inno- 
cence, of chivalrous valor, of unbending integ- 
rity, and daring heroism. 

The drama it is said, is limited in its lite. 
rary character, being chiefly confined to the 
ene suhject—the stage. Perhaps there is not 
in the whole range of belles lettres a more 
pleasing, and at the same time, a more diver- 
sified theme for the study than that of the 
drama, It draws largely upon classic lore, 
and is connected with all that is pleasing in lite- 
rature—all that is charming in life. Itimparts 
information—it quickens thought—it corrects 
taste—tends to introduce proper pronunciation, 
a distinct, forcible, and cloquentdelicacy. It 
inculcates politeness, ease, and grace, and 
teaches society how to mingle together, with. 
out jarring and collision. It encourages music, 
—that earliest and latest charm of life, that 
inarticulate poetry which all nations can read 
and understand, that delightful vehicle of com. 


-_-—— 


*See a Dissertation of Theophilus Cibber. 
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munication which subsists between all the 
creatures of the earth and air. 
“ Music! oh how faint. how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell, 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
W hen thou canst breathe her soul so well.” 

It patronises painting—affords geographical 
illustrations, assists architectural sciences, and 
teaches optic illusions—it exhibits all the va- 
riety of human manners, dress, and customs, 
enables us at the same time to travel—and to 
be at home. In addition to all, may be added 
another anda more potent—* the pleasure of 
seeing and being seen.” 





MR. STILL’S CONCERT. 

The vocal entertainment presented by Mr. 
Still, at the Musical Fund Hall, on last Thurs- 
day evening, drew thithera large and highly 
respectable audience. We were prepared to 
witness this, from the well known professional 
excellence of the Vocalist, whose southern tour 
was one continued scene of triumph in the de- 
lightful science. 

We have heard Russel, Dempster, Howard, 
and a host of other admired vocalists, and with 
due appreciation of their several beauties, 
cheerfully award to Mr. Still a high place 
among those bright stars of melody! To sing 
with effect, it is necessary that the singer him- 
self should feel the glowing language of the 
poet, and no one could have satisfied us better 
in this respect, than the gentleman whom we 
are now noticing. The plaintive character of 
Mr. Siill’s melodies, were peculiarly adapted to 
our taste, for,— 

“We are never merry when we hear sweet music !” 

Hence the exquisite pleasure afforded us in 
hearing him sing, “ Here’s a health to thee, 
Mary,” and that pathetic gem, “ Near the lake 
where drooped the willow.” The beautiful and 
touching ballad of “ My heart’s in the High- 
lands,” was given with fine effect, as also, 
“ My bark is on the billow,” and the “Fairy 
Tempter,”—under the fascinating spell of 
which one might truly exclaim,— 


“ What fairy like music steals over the sea, 
Entrancing the senses with charm'd melody !" 





PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS. 

CHESNUT STREET THEATRE.— Wer, 
ner, or the Inheri/ance: a tragedy in five acts, 
by Lord Byron, adapted to the stage by Ma- 
cready, the tragedian. 

This beautiful production of the great poct 
was produced at this theatre, on Monday, with 
a powerful cast. 

Werner possesses all the fire and genius of 
Byron, whose soul was so attuned to melody 
while engaged in its composition that he over- 
looked the mechanical! arrangement, leaving it 
for Macready to adapt and fashion it for the 
stage. It would be presumption in us to par- 
ticularise the poctical beauties of this sterling 
tragedy. ‘There is scareely a passege but 
breathes inspiration and stamps the impress of 
the master’s hand. The male characters seem 
in reality the creatures of Byron’s creation, 
their distinct qualities—the deep metaphysical 
reasonings of Werner, the sophistry and argu- 
mentative language of Ulric—the coolness of 
Gabor, the towering grandeur of Stralen- 
heim, are all in perfect keeping. 

The female characters are but auxiliaries, 
and would scarcely require the aid of stars to 


render them more prominent. Josephine, the 
wife of Werner, is the most important, and was 
admirably sustained by Miss Hildreth, it is one 
of those characters, however, which is not sus- 
ceptible of much dramatic effect, but was ren- 

dered peculiarly effective by the quict, melan- 

choly tone of voice with which the beautiful 
language of the poet was given by the actress. 
The deep devotion of the wife, the affection of 
the mother, were well expressed, and it gives us 
pleasure to repeat here, the opinion we have 
heretofore advanced, that this young lady is 
destined to ho'd a high place in the walks of 
the drama. We must, however, find faut with 
her before we close, and that is—she should not 
endeavor to retain the appearance of youth, at 
the expense of the character she represents, it 
makes the one look lovely, but the other ridicu- 
lous. 

The Werner of Mr. Charles Mason, stamps 
him an artist. There are some objections to this 
gentleman's style of acting, by a few individuals 
among the few who visit this establishment, 
but if they had been present on this occasion, 
these objections would have been removed, a 
more masterly piece of acting, it has nut bien 
our fortune to have witnessed for years. He 
looked and seemed the Weiner of Byron. What 
could have been better than the delivery of this 
passage : 

“ Ulric, before you dare despise your father, 
Learn to divine and judge his actions. Young, 
Rash, new to life, and rear’d in luxury’s lap, 


Is it tor you to measure passion's furce, 
Or misery's temptation? &c., &c,.” 


The whole of the last act was a succession 
of beauties, and drew down rounds of applause 
never before so well merited. When he discovers 
that his son is a murderer, the exclamation, 
“Oh! God of Fathers!” was uttered in a man- 
ner truly startling. Space will not permit us 
to particularise the excellence of his acting 
throughout—but we left the theatre with a 
much higher opinion of Mr. Mason's genius 
and talents as an actor, than when we entered 
it. It is through the medium of Byron he will 
do away with all prejudice against himself. 

Mr. Riching’s Ulric, was deservedly ap- 
plauded. The interviews with his father, (Wer- 
ner,) were we'l sustained, and the last scene, 
where he rectiminates upon him, in vindicating 
the crime, and tracing its cause was excellent. 

Mr. Neafie, looked and acted Stralenheim 
well, if we have a fault to find with this gen- 
tleman, it is—the emphasising words unneces- 
sarily and uncalled for. 

Mr. Harrington’s Gabor, adds another wreath 
to his brow. There isa decision in his acting, 
we admire. We turgot the actor several times, 
and looked mentally, as it were, upon the cool, 
calculating Hungarian, so admirably drawn by 
the author, 

Gabor is the prose character of the play, 
he is like a stately plant shooting up from a 
bed of roses, for while all are scattering beauti- 
ful imageries around them, he deals in plain 
metaphor, and brings the tragedy to a rapid 
conclusion by his cool, and decided manner. 

There are several minor characters of little 
or no account, which we will dixpese of as the 
author has done—unceremoniously. 

On Tuesday evening the old and sterling 
comedy of the “ Provoked Husband,” was pro- 
duced with an excellent caste, and performed 
jn an admirable manner. Wood, as Lord 
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Townley ; Faulkner, as Sir Francis Wronghead ; 
Richings, as Mr. Manly, and last, though not 
least, Slomanas®. ‘re Richard. Lady Townley 
by Mrs. Sloman, s.ady Grace, Mrs. Lambert; 
and Miss Ayres as Miss Jenny. The other 
characters from the stock company. After the 
comedy, Miss Jane Sloman made her debut, 
and gave the “ Piano Forte Recitals,” being a 
grand fantasia and variations from the opera of 
Guillaume Tell, and the march in Otello, with 
a full orchestral accompaniment. Her personal 
eppearance is somewhat prepossessing, and her 
deportment gentle and lady-like. 

The apparent ease and rapidity of her finger- 
ing imparted to the compositions of Doehler and 
Hertz, an effect we have seldom beheld, in con- 
nection with the perfect knowledge of each note 
and embellishments of those distinguished mas- 
ters. Singular as the association may appear, 
upon listening to Miss Sloman, our memory 
at once reverted to the anecdote related of a 
phenomena, who recently made his appearance 
in Europe, and astonished the whole musical 
world with the brilliancy of his performance 
on this identical instrument,the Piano Forte. 
One of the most distinguished masters upon 
hearing him, was about yielding the palm of 
superiority, when the thought occurred of in- 
viting Don Moustache to performaduet! This 
the distingue declined, assuring the maestro 
that he could not “ play anything else,” which 
created still greater astonishment in the minds 
of these who had heard his “ Piano Forte Re- 
cital.” The conclusion of the affuir resulted 
in the fact of his having practiced this “ recital” 
for the period of twenty-years! The reader 
will readily, at our suggestion, acquit Miss 
Sloman of such a lengthy period of practice, 
as it is evident that she is “yet in her teens.” 

On Wednesday evening we witnessed tLe 
performance of M'!le Romanini on the copper 
wire in the “pas de Flore,” illustsating the at- 
litude of the Graces, and introducing amidst a 
variety of other novel p-rformances, “le Boullcs 
D’ Atalande.” The display concluded with 
“Le Mantean Andolouse—lea Folles D’ Es- 
pagne !” accompanied by the Castancttes and 
giand balance exercises. 

There was considerable novelty in the feats 
of M’ile Romanini, and we would also state that 
her movements were exccedingly graceful. It 
will not succeed however, the public have been 
surfeited with the Elssler mania, and the man, 
ager will have to look up anotl.er species of 
novelty to fill the boxes of “ cld Drury.” The 
addition of Chapman and Miss Ayres to the 
company will prove an attractive card, as soon 
as their sterling merits are generally diffused. 

THE NATIONAL.—We have not visited 
this establishment very regularly during the 
last week, in consequence of noticing the repe- 
tition of the “Ocean Child.” We are not at 
all times the warmest advocates of cold water, 
but the announcement of One Glass More, in- 
duced us to pay it another visit, hoping thereby 
to indulge in our propensity fur dram atic 
draughts to the fullest, nor were we disappoint. 
ed, for the piece by the ominous title named 
above possesses all the requisites, and actually 
intoxicated us with delight. It met witha 
cordial reception, and in this age of spiritual 
and temperance reform, should be duly patron- 
ized. It is a lesson to the drunkard, 
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ARCH STREET THEATRE—Mr. C- 
Eaton appeared at this theatre, on Monday 
evening, as Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s 
play of “A New way to Pay Old Debts.” There 
are portions of this character he plays equal to 
any actor on our boards. 

There was manifested on this occasion a de- 
gree of carelessness on the part of the stock 
company highly reprehensible, the words of 
the author were basely perverted, all sense and 
propriety confounded, leaving the audience as 
much in doubt of their true meaning, as they 
were themselves. To make amends however, 
the melo-drama of the Idiot Witness was well 
played. Mrs. Thoman, quite young in years, 
plays old women remarkably well, what is more 
she dresses for them—this hint is given for the 
purpose-of inducing others to follow so laudable 








an example. 
Tuesday—Richard III. 
Wednesday— Hunchback. 
On Thursday evening, Dinneford brought 


out a piece entitled “ The Bill Sticker,” a very 
amusing affair. The announce: ent of this 
piece in some mysterious hand bills, attracted 
much attention, and excited public curiosity. 
Dinneford is certainly a persevering manager. 

WALNUT STREET THEATRE.—The 
Naiad Queen, has had a successful run at this 
establishment, and no doubt put money into the 
treasury of the Theatre. The last scene of 
this piece is truly grand. J. R. Scott took a 
Benefit last Saturday Evening. The house was 
crowded. We would give a concert ticket if 
we knew the name of the author of a picce 
pla yed on that occasion entitled “'The Maniac 
Lover.” It was a medley of several plays, the 
most prominent, however, were King Lear and 
Pizarro. 





NEW YORK. 

PARK THEATRE—Elssler has concluded 
a short, but brilliant engagement at this house. 
On the off nights, we have had the old come- 
dies,which were much better attended than could 
have been expected. “ Every one has his Fault,” 
with Placide and Brown in, went off well. On 
Monday, the new comedy of “ London Assu- 
rance,” will be produced for the first time in 
America, with every thing new. The cast will 
include the whole strength of the company. 

BOW ERY.—Mrs. Shaw closed her engage- 
ment at this house on Saturday, and a very 
profitable one, both to herself and the manager. 
On Monday evening, Forrest, our national 
tragedian, commenced an engegement. The 
new play of “Jack Cade, or the Kentish Re- 
bellion,” was produced. Jack Cade, is a part 
particularly suited to Mr. Forrest's “powers—it 
is a part that he has entirely made his own; at 
his first entrance he was loudly cheered, and 
the last scene of the second act, wherein he ad- 
ministers the oath to the “ Men of Kent,” and 
swears revenge on the murderers of his parents, 
brought down thunders of applause. At the 
end of the play Mr. Forrest was called for. 

The play throughout was well got up, and 
admirably cast. ‘The scenery is highly credi- 
table to Mr. Heister. On Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, second and third nights of Jack Cade 
Full houses. 

OLYMPIC.--This little temple of amuse- 
ment has been very well attended during the 
week ; a new piece entitled, “A Lady and Gen- 
tleman, in a Peculiarly Perplexing Predica- 
ment.” Mrs. Timm as the Lady, and Mitchell 
as the gentleman, has been produced. 





CHATHAM.—A new drama, called the 
“Rubber of Life,” was produced here on Mon- 
day—Mr. Hill and Mrs. Lewis, have been per- 
forming in some of their favourite pieces, Kir- 
by has made himself very popular; when time 
shall have mellowed this gentleman’s style, he 
will reach a proud position in the drama. The 
manager's lady, the beautiful Mrs Thorne, is a 
host in herself. 





ITEMS. 

Charles Howard, with Miss Melton, are play- 
ing an engagement in Albany, previous to their 
going south, 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Buckstone, most proba- 
bly, are in Albany, by this time, and will doubt- 
less play an eng gement there before their re- 
turn to New York. 

Marble has not been very successful with the 
Buffalo theatre; of all his stars, no one re- 
plenished the treasury but Forrest. 

Mr. Rice has re-opened the theatre for the 
fall season. 

Zampa was produced in Boston, last Monday 
nig ht. 





BALTIMORE, 


At the Front street theatre on Friday week, for 
the benefit of the Misses Matthews, Booth and 
A. Addams appeared together in the tragedy of 
Othello, Booth’s Iago was worthy of that repu- 
tation which once measured its strength, aye, and 
successfully, too, with the elder Kean, He 
seemed to have acquired new vigor, and never 
played the character better, Addams, as Othello, 
was not so happy, the rapidity of his utterance 
rendered in many instances, the text indistinct, 
this is a blemish in his acting, generally, which a 
little care and attention would easily obviate.— 
The admirable reading of Booth, rendered the de- 
fect more obvious; it was, notwithstanding, a 
creditable performance of the jealous Moor. 
This tragedy, unlike many others performed by 
this company, was very ably sustained, Ma- 
thews playing Cassio; Wemyss, Roderigo; 
Thorne, Brabantio; Mrs. Phillips, Desdemona; 
and Mrs. Anderson, Emilia The Widow’s 
Victim, which concluded the evening’s perform- 
ance, kept the audience in a mirthful humor 
from the rising until the fall of the curtain; the 
performance on this occasion, taken asa whole 
was decidedly the best of the season. On Satur- 
day, a piece was produced entitled, “ The Three 
Witches of the Blasted Heath !’”—(what's in a 
name ?)—being a curtailment of the tragedy of 
Macbeth, well put together, and as far as stage 
properties, scenery, dresses, &c. go, got up with 
great care, but it will not repay the manager. 
Shakspeare is dangerous ground to tamper with, 
and two-thirds of the audience would rather have 
seen the tragedy in its original form ; it was re- 
peated to a very iudifferent house, on Monday, 
The capital farce of Naval Engagements, to 
which the manager has substituted the more po- 
pular title, Home Squadron, followed. On Tues- 
day evening an attempt was made to perform the 
farce, Deaf as a Post; the actors were not only 
careless in the business of the stage, but very im- 
perfectin the words. Should this meet the no- 
tice of the manager, we would advise him to have 
a ‘‘half-past nine call,” then use the first half 
hour in reading them a lecture upon study, giv- 
ing them to understand that one of the greatest 
insults a player can offer to the audience, is to 
appear before them without having committed the 
words of the author to memory. Addams’ 
benefit and last appearance, Addams playing 
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Brutus; Booth, Cassius ; to which followed the 
five act play of The Lady of Lyons, Addams 
playing Melnotte; thus giving two five act pieces 
on one evening! certainly, “a dose for a grown 
person ;” however, being election night, we sup- 
pose Addams was determined to give them the 
worth of their money. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 

PROVIDENCE THEATRE.—Under the 
management of W. H. Russell, re-opens for 
the fall season, on Monday, 11th inst. During 
the brief vacation, the theatre has been con. 
siderably improved in the decorative way. 

Mr. J. R. Smith, and H. Isherwood, scenic 
artists, have been busily employed in painting 
a new drop, and in fact, re-painting all the 
stock scenery. A brilliant season is anticipated. 
Russell’s success during the summer has stimu- 
lated him to spare neither pains nor expense 
for the ensuing season. The following persons, 
we understand, are among the company :— 
Messrs. Leman, Gann, Lewis, G. Jameison, 
Kemble, Jackson, Murphy, Jones, Mrs. W. H. 
Russell, Miss C. Shaw, Mrs. Hautonville, Mrs. 
Kemble, Miss Delsemere ; lots of pretty girls, 
and a host of small fry. 

Lewis, the acting and stage manager, to 
whose industry, we are told, Russell is mainly 
indebted for his success, has been in town 
during the last two weeks, making arrange- 
ments with stars. It has been rumoured, but 
we cannot vouch for the trath of it, that he 
takes his talented child, (known as La Petite 
Bertha,) to Providence with him. More of this 
anon, 








CINCINNATI. 


From our Correspondnt. 

Scott, was to have opened on the 29th of 
September; but owing to the non arrival of 
some of the prominent members of the com- 
pany, has postponed it for a few days, Mr. 
and Mr. Bannister will appear on the first 
night ; Mr.& Mrs. Bailey, Messrs. Clark, Barry , 
Winans, Field, Hamill, Saunders; Mesdames 
Silsbee, Kent, and Barton, are among the com- 
pany. 

The Boston Quartette gave their farewell 
Concert on the Ist inst. 

Herr Rudolph Riese, late manager of the 
German opera of Philadelphia, is giving Dra- 
matic and Musical Soirees, assisted by Herr 
Schmidt, Herr Strach, Miss Matilda Blume, 
and others, 

Harris G. Pearson, and Charles Webb, are still 
playing at Louisville, where the theatre has 
been well attended; George Barret is daily ex- 
pected from St. Louis. 


BOSTON. 
From our Correspondent. 

TREMONT THEATRE,.—Mr. and Mrs. Se- 
guin, and Mr. Manvers, have been the attraction 
at this house, for the past week ; aided by Mrs. 
Creswick:— La Sonnambula, Cinderella, and Fra 
Diavolo, have been produced, the latter with 
much success. Zampa the popular opera has 
been produced in a style of splendor. Fanny 
Elssler, the “divine Fanny,” as you call her, 
opens here on Monday, the 11th inst. in “La 
Bayadere.” Itis expected she wi'!l be quiie as 
successful as on her former engagement, when 
the boxes were sold at auction at an advance of 
— and twenty-five dollars ni ghtly ; and the 
pit tickets monopolised by specu lators, who sold 
them readily at seventy-five cents and a dollar 
each; the enthu-iasm of her admirers knows no 
bounds ! 

NATIONAL.—Murdoch has proved himself 
an efficient stage-manager ; he is far more ener- 
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getic than when he catered at the Chesnut, His 
selection and manner of getting up of good old 
sterling comedies, has given general satisfaction, 
and secured a succession of good houses, Mur- 
doch’s acting is highly thought of, as is also 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Proctor, and Mrs. Booth, 
(formerly Miss De Bar.) Velasco and Pizario 
were produced here the past week ; Proctor as 
Pizarro, good; but I am sorry to stat that 
the Rolla of Murdoch was a failure ;—his 
figure is too light, nor has he sufficient power for 
characters of this caste. 

Richard Penn Smith’s play, ‘The Deformed,” 
has been performed here, 

Mrs. Pelby has executed in wax, the figures of 
the Disciples from the Scriptural picture of the 
Last Supper, which she placed in the Mechanics’ 
Fair for exhibition, so beautifully and so perfectly 
has she accomplished the design, that it justly 
elicits greater praise than any other article in the 
Fair. It is understood it will be takea to the 
principal cities for exhibition. 


From the London Era. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Maprinv-—It is generally understood that 
Rubini has acceded to the private application of 
the Duke d’Ossona, and purposes setting out 
for Madrid, in the first days of September. He 
has also complied with the wishes of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of the Lyceum, and has ac. 
cepted an engagement to appear in six concerts, 
for which he is to receive 30,000 franks. As 
there is no Italian company in this capital, the 
diletianti of both sexes are to accompany and 
play with him. The Spanish audience lavish 
high encomiums on La Senorita Rosina Maz. 
zarelli, who established her musical reputation 
in the opera of Lucrezia Borgia. 

The Dowager Duchesse d’Alba has also in- 
vited Mad’lle Rach«l to Madrid. She has en- 
tered into the arrangement, but like Rubini 
with the Duc d’Ossona; these artists are en- 
gaged for the amusement of these patricians 
and their friends, but by no means with a view 
to the gratification of the public. 

Mad'lle Rachel has appeared at Bordeaux, 
on the 3d of this month, in the part of Camille, 
in the “ Horaces.” The elite of the society of 
the city had invaded the theatre. Baron Sers, 
the Prefect of the Gironde, returned posthaste 
from Libourne (where he has been to settle 
some financial tumults,) and appeared in his 
box to admire the youthful tragedian. Mad’lle 
Rachel did not obtain a success, but a triumph. 

A French journal) announces that Queen Vic- 
toria has lately composed the music for two 
ballads of Schiller, the one entitled “To Emma,” 
the other “To a youth on the brink of the water.” 

Madame Damoreau is at the Toulouse, where 
her concerts attracted the elite of the fashionable 
world. 

The engagement of Carlotta Grisi, was signed 
on the Sth with the opera at Paris; it is bind- 
ing for two years and five months, and terminates 
on the Ist of January, 1844. 

Madame Pasta was engaged for six represen- 
tations at the opera of Berlin.—She has already 
accomplished five of them ; twice in ‘‘Anna Bo. 
lena,”’ twice in “Norma,” and a fifth time in 
“Tancredi.” The joirnalists describes enthus:. 
astically her efforts on this occasion, Her voice, 
it appears, reminded those who had heard her in 
her best ‘days of its primitive freshness; she 
proved herself as perfect a mistress of the Italian 
school of music as ever, her intona ions were dis- 
tinct, her deportment and conception of the char- 
acier sublime. She surpised aud electrified the 
audience -s she warbled the sweet cavatina, 
“Di tanti Palpiti.” Nor were delightful voice 
and exquisite taste of Claudina Ferlotti without 
receiving a merited share of public applause ; 
inspired by the model before her she almost at- 
tained perfection. The theatre was crowded. 
The elite of the society of Beilin filled the boxes, 

“Don Juan,” the chef d’euvre of Mozart, at- 
tracts the public at Paris. Its sixth representa. 
tion was well attended, and Levasseur and 
Madame Dorus Gras much applauded, 





For the Dramatic Mirror. 


LEAF FROM THE: OLDEN TIME. 


BY COLLEY CIBBER. 

Damon and Pythias, by Richard Edwards, 
was printed in 1570, with a collection of tales. 
We are ignorant of the plot or incidents of this 
play ; some few copies, however, are still extant, 

In 1593, Shakspeare began to attract notice, as 
a dramatic poet. The old ‘‘ Chronicle History of 
King Lear,” waspublished in 1594, Shakspeare 
produced his tragedy on the same subject in 16085. 
The first was played by Henslaw’s company, on 
the 6th of April, 1593, one year before its publi- 
cation, 

** The History of Error,” was played at Hamp- 
ton Court, 1576. Shakspeare founded bis “Come- 
dy of Errors” upon this old English play, both 
of which, however, are founded upon the Mea- 
chimi of Plautus, 

Gay’s Beggar's Opera was refused by the 
managers of Drury Lane Theatre, as being too 
indecent. One ef them called it a dirty opera, 
the index to “* Billinsgute’s Calendar !” 

The first English actress that appeared upon 
the stage was a Mrs. Coleman, who, in 1658, 

performed the part of Janthe, in Sir William 
Davenant’s play of the Siege of Rhodes, 

John Liston, Momus’ godson, was a school- 
master, 

Miracle plays were performed in Fingland as 
early as 1119, A nunof the name of Roswetha, 
wrote plays in Lower Saxony in the 10th century. 
Some of the incidents in the miracle plays, as 
well as their titles, are truly laughable, 

A stage direction to a pageant is, “enter a boy 
and a pig.” “Christ's Baptism and Temptation,” 
is the title of another miracle play, in which we 
find the following: 

——* Lord Lucifer that out of hell cam, 
Prince of the world, and gret duke of helle!” 

Extract from a bi!l of items, made out in 1502, 
for a theatrical represectation, or mask of some 
kind: 19 Henry VILL. Jany.— isd 
To litell Mayden thetumbler,- - - 1 0 0 
To Vinecorpes, the tumbler, inreward, 1 0 0 
To Wat, the luter, that played the fole, 013 4 
To a Spaniard that tumbled before the king 0 10 0 

In 1525, the Bishop of Exeter wrote from 
Tewkesbury in order to ascertain the pleasure of 
the king, “© Whether shall we appoynte any lord of 
mysrule for the said honorable householde, to provide 
Sor interludes, dysgysngs or playes in the said Sest, 
or for a banket on Twelf Nyght ?” 

An interlude called Jack Jugler, was played 
in 1520; it is taken from a “ goodly comedy of 
one Plautus.” 

We find in a collection of old English plays, 
some of which were printed in 1592, one entitled 
the “ Blind Beggars of Bethnal Green!” Also 
one printed in 1601, entitled, * Robin Hood ;” 
and in 1600, one with the name of Shakspeare on 
the title page, called, “ The first part of the life 
of Sir John Oldcastle.” A pamphlet, published 
in 1592, contains the earliest notice of Shaks- 

peare, it is entitled, “ A Groats worth of Wit,’ 
wherein he is alluded to as the “ only shake-scene 
in a country!” In 1588, was published a tract, 
called the “ Triumph of Time ;” Shakspeare 
founded his Winter’s Tale on thistract. In 1606 
was printed a tract by Thomas Dekker, called, 
“ News from Helle!” The Taming of the 
Shrew, by Shakspeare, is almost verbatim from a 
copy of the old Taming of the Shrew, printed in 
1594, it is a great curiosity, a copy of which was 
sold, in 1817, for 20/. at a book sale in London. 


Blank verse was first employed in plays per. 
formed at the public theatres of London, about 
the year 1586, The evidence of this fact, is 
contained in the Epistle, by Thomas Nash, to 
the gentlemen students of the universities; 
privted in 1587, 

Queen Llizabeth established a series of musi- 
cal and dramatic entertainments, 1571 

Eastward Ho! was produced in 1605, which 
gave rise tosome offence, Sir James Murray a 
Scotchman, considered himself and countrymen 
insulted therein, represented it in so strong a hight 
to the king, that orders were immediately given 
to arrest the author, 

Henry the Fourth, “first part, owes its origin 
to Holiingshead’s Chronicles,” and an anonymous 
play exhibited before the immortat bard became 
a writer for the stage, entitled the famous victo- 
ties of Henry Fifth, containing the honorable 
battle of Agincourt, Shakspeare has made 
liberal use of the design of this play, and his 
ideas are frequently the same as the unknown 
dramatist’s. Falstaff and Poins, Bardolph and 
Petro, are substitutes for Ned, Tom and Sir John 
Oldcastle, and Gadshell in the old play, 





For the Dramatic Mirror. 


THE 
DRAMATIC AUTHORS 
OF 
AMERICA. 


s. 
Ricnarp Texn Surru.*—This gentlenian is 


a native of Philadelphia, and a member of 
the bar. From his father—the late William 
Moore Smith, a gentleman of the old school, 
of highly polished education and manners, and 
a poet of considerable reputation, in his day— 
he inherited a taste for letters, and was early 
distinguished for the extent and variety of his 
acquirements. His first appearance as an au- 
thor, was in the columns of the Union, where 
he published a ceries of papers, Moral and 
Literary, under the title of the “ Plagiary.” 
About the close of the year 1822, he purchased 
the newspaper establishment, then well known 
throughout this country as the Aurora, from 
the late Mr. Duane, and assumed the arduous 
and responsible duties of an editor, At this 
dray-horse work he continued about five years 
when finding it both wearisome and unprofita- 
ble, he abandoned it, and resumed his profes:ion, 
A good classical scholar, and a tolerable linguist, 
with a decided bent for the pursuits of literature, 
his mind was well stored with the classics, both 
ancient and modern; and amid the vexations 
and drudgery of a daily newspaper, he wooed 
the Muses with considerable success. Perhaps 
to the discipline which editorship necessarily 
imposes, and the promptness which it requires, 
may in part be attributed the great facility he 
possesses in composition. While engaged in 
the duties of a profession, generally considered 
uncongenial to the successful prosecution of 
literary adventure, he produced a number 
and variety of pieces, both in prose and verse, 
which showed considerable versatility of talent. 
His favorite study is the drama, and with this 
department of literature he is thoroughly 
familiar. With the dramatists of all nations 
he has an extensive acquaintance, and in the 
dramatic history of England and France, he is 
profoundly versed. Perhaps there are few who 
have studied the old English masters in this 
art with more devoted attention, and with a 
keener enjoyment of their beauties. But it is 








*The author is indebted to the columns of the Sat- 
urday News and Literary Gazette, for this admirable 
sketch of our talented fellow-citizen and dramatist, 
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not alone in the keen enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of others that he deserves attention. He 
has given ample evidence that he possesses no 
ordinary power for original effort in this most 
difficult department of literature. We do not 
know how many plays he has produced, but 
the following, all from his pen, have been per- 
formed at different periods, and in most instances 
with complete success :—Quite Correct ; Eighth 
of January ; the Disowned, or the Prodigals ; 
the Deformed, of Woman's Trial; A Wife at 
a Venture; the Sentinels; William Penn; 
the Triumph at Plattsburg ; Caius Marius ; 
the Water Witch; Is She a Brigand? My 
Uncle’s Wedding ; the Daughter ; the Actress 
of Padua. 

Of late years, Mr. Smith has avowedly writ- 
ten for money, and he requires something more 
substantial than the blandishments of the Muses 
to tempt him to put pen to paper, If green- 
room anecdotes can be depended on, he is 
blessed with a much thicker skin than usually 
falls to the lot of the genus irritable vatum, Jt 
is said that on one occasiun he happened to 
enter the theatre, during the first run of one of 
his pieces, just as the curtain was falling, and 
met with an old school-fellow, who had that 
day arrived in Philadelphia, after an absence 
of several years. The first salutation was 
scarcely over, when the curtain fell, and the 
author’s friend innocently remarked, “ Well, 
this is really the most insufferable trash that I 
have witnessed for some time.” “ Truc,” re- 
plied S, “but as they give me a benefit to- 
morrow night as the author, I hope to have the 
pleasure of secing you here again.” At another 
time, a friend met him in the lobby, as the 
green curtain fell, like a funeral pall, on one of 
his progeny, and, unconscious of its paternity, 
asked the author, with a sneer, what the piece 
was all about. “ Really,” was the grave an- 
swer, “ it is now some years since I wrote that 
piece, and though I paid the utmost attention 
to the performance, I confess I am as much in 
the dark as you are.” 

As an evidence of his facility in composition, 
it may be mentioned that several of his pieces 
have been written and performed at a week’s 
notice. The entire last act of William Penn, 
was written on the afternoon of the day pre- 
vious to its performance, yet this hasty produc- 
tion ran ten suce.ssive nights, drawing full 
houseg, and has since been several times revived. 
His Deformed, and Disowned, two dramas 
which may be compared favorably with any 
similar production of this country —were both 
performed with success in London, an honor, 
which, we believe, no other American dramatist 
has yet received. The tragedy of Caius Marius, 
written for Edwin Forrest, and brought out by 
him at the Arch Street theatre, possesses ster- 
ling merit. The plot is well imagined—the 
principal characters are well developed and 
sustained—the language is uniformly vigorous, 
and the sentiments are poetical and just. For 
more than three years, Mr. S. has had in pre- 
paration another tragedy, commenced at the in. 
stance of his friend Forrest, and in view of his 
peculiar capabilities, which, though for a long 

time nearly finished, has never, we belicve 
been completed. 

In 1831 Mr, S. published a work in two 
volumes, Called the Forsaken, the scone of which 
is laid in Philadelphia and the adjoining coun- 


try, during our revolutionary struggle. Five 
years ago, American novels—with the excep. 
tion of Cooper’s—were not received with the 
same favor as now; but a large edition of the 
Forsaken was even then disposed of, and it ob- 
tained from all quarters strong commendation. 
In our judgment, it is a work highly creditable 
to the author. The story is interesting, and in 
its progress fiction is blended with historical 
truth with considerable skill and force. 

Mr. 8. has also published two volumes, enti- 
tled the Actress of Padua,and other Tales, 
which have been eminently successful. We 
understand they have been the means of in- 
creasing his literary profits, and we know they 
have extended his literary reputation. As a 
writer of short tales, he is natural and unaffect- 
ed in manner; correct in description; concise 
in expression; and happy in the selection of 
incidents. He possesses, moreover, a quiet 
humour, and an occasional sarcasm, which 
make his productions both pleasant and pun- 
gent. 

Mr. 8. has written much for the periodical 
literature of the day, both political and literary, 
and his poetical pieces, if collected, would make 
a large volume ; but these appear to have been 
scattered abroad, without any purpose of recla- 
mation. His name is attached to a limited 
number, which are distinguished by a healthy 
tone of thought, neatness of expression, and 
harmony of versification; but as, generally, 
they were produced for some particular occa- 
sion, they have—most of them at least —passed 
into oblivion with the occasion that called then 
into existence. 

The following extract from Caius Marius, 
may be considered a fair specimen of his style:— 

Acr V.—Scene V.—The Capitol. <A Fes- 
tive Board, decorated. Marius and Soupiers 
seated with goblets before them. Marrna, the 
Sibyl, near Marius. Cinna and Svu.pitivs 
standing at the wing 

Murwus. Fill up your goblets, till the rosy wine 
Sparkle like Sylla’s blood. Drink to the shades 
Of the Ambrones and the Cimbrii ; drink 
To those whom Marius vanquished, See, they 

come ; 
The yelling spirits of the savage Teutons, 
And mad Jugurtha, foaming ‘neath his chains, 
Arise to join the pledge. Drink deep, I say, 
To th’ enemies of Rome, for they are now 
The friends of Marius. 

Sulpitius, How his eyes glare! 

Murius. Who was it saved ungrateful Italy, 
When swarms of savages like locusts came, 

To batten on her fertile felds and vineyards ? 

Whose name struck terror through the countless 
horde, 

And checked the progress of the sweeping deluge, 

And turn’d its fearful course? “Twas Marius! 

Who was it led proud Afric’s haughty king, 

In triumph, at his chariot wheels, through Rome, 

Until the monarch, who for years defied her, 

Became imbecile, and deprived of reason ? 

"Twas Marius! 

Cinna, Is this the far-famed soldier ? 

Marius. Who was it fought for this rebellious 
city, 
Brought trophies to her temples ; had red honors 
Hewn on his body, "till the name of Roman 
Became a passport through the humbled globe? 
Sull Marius! —And yet he has been doom’d 
To reap the harvest of ingratitude, 
For all his services. 
Cinna, Alas! vain boaster ! 
Enter Grantvs. 
Marius, How now, my son! so pallid, wo- 
begone, 
Thou lookst like a tenant of the grave. 

Granius. | would | were. I have just left the 

dead. 


Marius. True, death rides forth in purple glory 


now : 
His chariot wheels run axle-deep in blood. 
What bring you, boy—what news? 
Granius. Sylla, with all his forces, is before 
The city walls. 
Marius. So soon! 
Sulpitius. He changes color, 
And, at the name of Sylla, bis whole frame shook. 
[ Aside. 
Marius. More wine, An icy chillness creeps 
around my heart. 
The infirmities of age are coming o’er me— 
Wine, wine, I say, to melt the ice within, 
How stand our forces? 
Granius, Lost in mad excess, 
Marius. Ha! ha! ha! They live like devils, 
but they'll die like Gods! 
Pledge me a cup to Mars, who stood my friend 
In times of greater peril than the present. 
My brain’s on fire! Ha! see another comes! 
[ Trumpet. 


Enter Cenrv Ron. 


My army’s made of shadows, and will startle 

If but a breeze blow rudely. There was a time 

When Roman Soldier was a fearful name! 

O! where are yewho battled by my side, 

In Africa! Men now are made of fears, 

And blanch and tremble, ifa foe but frown. 

Speak out thy errand, if thy faltering tongue 

Retain its functions still, Speak, speak, J say, 
Centurion. A parley has been svuunded, and 

the foe 

Demands the city gates to be thrown open. 

Marius. Would ye betray your consul ? 

Centurion. Not while I’ve lie. 

Marius. There spoke the old Roman virtue. 
Had I a thousand faithful hearts like thine, 
Weak as I am, and sore oppressed by fate, 

Th’ insolent foe should fly at my approach, 

As timid lambs before the famish’d wolf. 

But as it is—quick—hasten to your comrades, 

Exhort them to defend their trust like Romans— 
{Exit Cenrerion. 

I am not what I was. 








TURNER’S DRAMATIC LIBRARY, 
A Cheap, Uniform, and Correct Edition 
of all the Best 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Melo-Dramas, 

This work is correctly marked with the stage 
business as performed at the principal Theatres 
in the United States ;—and, from its great utility, 
is universally patronised by the Theatrical pro- 
fession ; and is in constant use for prompt and 
part books, in the Boston, New-York, Philadel- 

hia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and Mobile 
heatres. 

Each play is embellished with a highly finished 

rtrait of some celebrated performer in a favor. 
ite character ; or with a fine engraving on wood, 
of an interesting scene, executed by one of the 
first artists in the country. 

The lovers of Dramatic Literature will find 
this edition of Acting Plays infinitely superior 
to any before offered to the American public. 

It combines those essential requisites, cheap- 
ness, elegance, and correctness, and will be en- 
riched with many valuable and rare productions. 

These Plays will form an excellent companion 
to the Theatres ; while to those who have neither 
the opportunity nor inclination to attend there, 
but to whom dramatic reading is a favourite re- 
laxation, they are invaluable. 
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